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CHAPTER VII. ARTHUR. 


HowEVER, in other ways, Poppy and 
Arthur Nugent might be suited or un- 
suited to each other, there was no denying 
that they possessed a good deal of beauty 
between them. In some people’s eyes 
Arthur Nugent was not strong enough 
to be an ideally handsome man; his good 
looks were of a delicate, refined sort. 
He was fair and slight; his hair, already 
rather thin, grew far back from a bare, pale 
forehead. There was almost an odd effect 
of whiteness and lifelessness about the broad 
brows, which descended straight—here he 
was like a Greek—on the white, large, 
drooping eyelids; but this was entirely 
relieved by the soft and pleasant brightness 
of his hazel eyes. They, with his very 
agreeable smile, did away at once with the 
cool, fastidious, indifferent effect, produced 
naturally by pale, straight features and a 
moustache with long points, Arthur Nugent’s 
whole look and bearing was what people like 
to call “distinguished.” Before everything, 
he was unmistakeably a gentlemav. His 
graceful, well-proportioned, perfectly held 
figure looked broader than it really was, and 
hardly so tall; but his brother Otto, a far 
stronger and cleverer man, suffered sorely 
by the contrast. He never was so short or 
so insignificant as when he walked beside 
Arthur. This, however, was a thing only 
to be noticed by strangers, for Otto had his 
own power of impressing—not always agree- 
ably—everybody who knew him. 

“Yes, it is beautiful. Inevercame here 





before,” said Poppy, in answer to Otto’s 
exclamation. ‘Look at the sky and the 
mountains—but do look at these wonderful 
frescoes. I want to know their history. 
How can we find it out, I wonder?” 

* Buy a guide-book,” suggested Arthur. 

He lifted his eyes to the grote:que heads 
of the Magi, but let them fall again instantly 
on Poppy, as she stood in the glowing arch 
of the window. 

**You’re always practical, old man,” 
laughed Otto. “Iam still moreso, No need 
to spend a franc, Miss Latimer. Your 
friend will tell you all about them.” 

He could not imagine why the faintest 
— of annoyance crossed Poppy’s fair 

ace, 

‘Isn't the studio just round here?” he 
went on. “Shall I unearth him? Have 
you seen him this afternoon ?” 

“No,” said Poppy. ‘ Yes, if you like. 
But don’t disturb him if he is busy. I think 
he must be very busy, as we have not seen 
him all day.” 

‘He can’t work much longer. Itis getting 
dark, and nearly dinner-time,” said Otto, 
disappearing into the churchyard. 

‘One does so respect people who work,” 
said Poppy to the young soldier, who stood 
quietly beside her, staring out into the 
western sky. 

He felt that he must not look at her per- 
petually, or else she might turn upon him 
with an inventory—like somebody in 
Shakespeare, he rather thought, but he 
was not literary—‘ Item, two grey eyes,” 
etc. Why Miss Poppy Latimer should 
suggest Shakespeare, he really did not 
know. Perhaps it was only one instance 
of the way in which she was so awfully, so 
alarmingly, so unfortunately, so exquisitely 
unlike other girls. ; 

“T say, how lovely!” he muttered, in 
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honest admiration of the sunset. ‘ Ah, yes, 
I suppose one does—or ought to.” 

“We do—we must,” said Poppy, in her 
lowest, sweetest tones. 

“We must,” echoed Arthur. 

It was all so funny, so unconventional, 
such an original kind of first acquaintance, 
here in the quaint white porch, with its 
pictures—he and she standing alone to- 
gether in a flood of light which would have 
tried most people, but which they, neither 
of them, had any reason to fear—that all in 
a moment Arthur lost the wholesome dread 
with which he had come into her presence. 
He allowed himself to look, just for a 
moment, straight into Poppy’s “two grey 
eyes,” as sweet as her voice; and he 
allowed his own eyes to speak. He did it 
consciously, and then he felt half ashamed, 
for he had never before seen a look so 
sweet, so dignified, so innocent as that 
with which she met his glance of admira- 
tion. Arthur felt at the moment as if he 


had done something wrong; he was more 
awed than before, and a good deal at- 
tracted. It was he who broke the silence, 
after another long stare into the sunset ; 
and now he spoke quite conventionally, 
and did not return to the subject of work, 


which seemed to him supremely uninte- 
resting. 

“T hadn’t seen Miss Latimer for years. 
She’s looking awfully well. She’s one of 
those people who never change—go on 
at the same age for centuries, When I 
was a little boy she was just like she is 
now.” 

“Yes, Tm so glad you think so,” said 

Poppy. . 
She flushed faintly, suddenly reminded 
of things she ought to have said to Arthur 
Nugent. The truth was, that between the 
enchantment of that view and the fascina- 
tion of the frescoes, ideas of martyrdom 
quickly mingled with something incompre- 
hensible, she had hardly remembered that 
this fairy prince had relations, 

‘And you are all come ?” she said, with 
an air of sudden awakening: “Mrs, Nugent, 
and Mrs, Otto Nugent, and-——” 

“And I,” said the young man humbly; 
but he could not, for the life of him, help 
looking at those sweet, peculiar eyes once 
more, 

To a sudden spectator, it seemed as if 
those two people in the archway found 
each other very much more beautiful and 
more interesting than any dark chain of 
glowing mountains or reddening glory of 
the sky. 





Geoffrey Thorne came running up the 
steps from the town, with his sketching 
things slung over his shoulder and his grey 
slouched hat pushed back from a flushed 
face. He had been working all day on 
the other side of the lake, and had made 
a better sketch than ever before; at least, 
he thought so. He did not mean to give 
it many finishing touches ; just one or two, 
and for these he was kurrying back to the 
studio, though he feared, as he climbed 
the long steps, that daylight would be too 
far gone. It had been a happy day’s work; 
every stroke was for her. He thought he 
might tell her about it after dinner in the 
garden, if she would care to hear ; and he 
thought that perhaps she and Miss Latimer 
would let him row them over some day to 
that village, and show them that lovely 
point in the valley where he had found his 
picture, All this, of course, if she liked 
the picture. 

With her name on his lips, and his 
pulses beating with the thought that the 
long, self-denying day was over, and that he 
would see her soon, he dashed round the 
corner into the church porch—the shortest 
way to his studio—and came upon her and 
Arthur Nugent standing there. Who the 
stranger was he had at first no idea; for, 
though he knew that Mr. Otto Nugent’s 
family was expected, he knew nothing 
about the members of it. 

Poppy’s head was a little turned away 
from Arthur; but the smile which had 
just charmed him was still on her lips, and 
his eyes were absorbed with her as she 
asked some further little question about 
his mother and their journey. What 
Geoffrey Thorne saw, or thought he saw, 
with the terrible clairvoyance of love, of a 
new and sudden interest transforming 
Poppy, was only instantaneous. He had 
hardly appeared when—now to Arthur’s 
astonishment—this eccentric woman met 
him with her hand eagerly outstretched. 

“Oh, I wanted you,” she was saying— 
one man as much startled as the other— 
“Mr, Nugent has gone to look for you at 
your studio. I wanted something very 
particular. Are you busy this evening? 
Can you go out with us on the lake ?” 

“Was that——” Geoffrey stammered. 
“Oh, yes, of course I can.” 

“T thought you wanted to know about 
these old frescoes,” said Otto Nugent to 
Poppy, __ 

He had just strolled back from his fruit- 
less search, and came into the porch im- 
mediately after Geoffrey. 
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“TI did; but it is too late now,” she 
answered. ‘We must go back to the 
hotel now, mustn’t we? You are coming 
up to dinner, Mr. Thorne? Let me intro- 
duce you to Mr.—Arthur Nugent.” 

“ He’s generally called Captain,” said 
Otto, with a benevolent glance at his 
younger brother. ‘I don’t believe he has 
a right to such a grand title,” 

“T very much prefer not to be called 
Captain,” said Arthur, with an air of 
indifference which seemed to have some- 
thing else in the background. 

Geoffrey stood still. At first he could 
not collect his senses. He felt bewildered, 
as if some one had struck him on the 
head, and yet he hardly knew why. After 
a moment he muttered: “I must go—I 
shall be late,” lifted his hat to Poppy and 
went on into the churchyard. ; 

As she walked away with the two young 
men in the opposite direction, Otto asked 
if her friend had been out sketching. She 
answered a little absently that she did not 
kuow. 

‘He looked like it,” said Arthur. 
that your hardworking artist, 
Latimer? He’s got a good face. 
clever ¢” 

“T think so,” Poppy said, with a laugh 
in her voice and her eyes as she glanced at 
Otto. 

“Doesn't everybody?  Doesn’t Otto? 
Oh, don’t mind him; he’s nobody. He 
admires nothing. I’ve seen the most 
beautiful faces that he wouldn’t admire, 
If he is nasty about your friend’s pictures, 
I have no doubt they’re all right.” 

“ He has not seen them,” said Poppy. 

Otto laughed in his turn. 

“T never miss a chance of improving 
myself,” he said. ‘I like to learn some- 
thing every day. And when one has an 
opinion, there are few things 80 nice as to 
be confirmed in it. I thought and sus- 
pected before, now I know.” 

“Don’t you think people are very tire- 
some when they talk riddles?” said Poppy 
to Arthur Nugent. 

“Yes ; and very disagreeable too.” 

* And rather unkind, I’m afraid,” Poppy 
added. 

And she looked at Otto with a question 
in her eyes, half sad, half smiling. 

“Tf I am all that,” he said, “I had 
better confess at once, I am disagreeable, 
but I don’t want to be unkind; and I 
don’t rejoice in the fact, except so far as it 
justifies me, Well, when I went round to 
the studio just now, Mr. Thorne was not 


“t Is 
Miss 
Is he 





there, as you know. But I found an old 
woman, his landlady, and she let me run 
up to his room. I merely glanced round 
at his sketches and things. They are bad, 
and you must not encourage him, really. 
Tell him to stop painting and go back to 
his farm, or his office, or wherever he 
came from, He'll never do anything in 

“But I can’t,” said Poppy. “ He loves 
it; he works so hard, and cares for 
nothing else. He has so many good 
ideas, too; and he is not satisfied with 
his work, you know. He has a great deal 
of ambition, and longs to improve. How 
can one tell him to give it all up, and go 
back to some uninteresting drudgery ?” 

“Especially,” said Arthur Nugent, in 
his low, pleasant voice, “as he wouldn’t 
be likely to believe you, or to do as he 
was told. Why shouldn’t the poor chap 
stick to painting if it pleases him—unless 
he has got to make a living by it?” 

“T don’t think that is necessary; his 
father is well off,” said Poppy. “ Yes; if 
he likes it, why shouldn’t he do it? Many 
amateurs paint worse. I suppose it is not 
good for art: but one must think of in- 
dividuals.” 

“Ah, there you are wrong,” said Otto 
earnestly, “The really philanthropic 
thing is to extinguish bad work. Think 
of all the second-rate, third-rate work that 
swamps the exhibitions. That is how art 
gets dragged downhill in these days— 
partly because people who know are too 
soft-hearted to say what they know. It is 
a matter of despair. When a man has 
come to your artist’s age he shows what 
he can do. His best friend would be the 
person who dared say to him, burn all that 
rubbish and never touch a brush again.” 

“T say! but what has he done to you?” 
remonstrated Arthur. “ Besides, it strikes 
me one would have to be infallible one’s 
= before laying on to anybody in that 
style.” 

Yes,” Poppy eagerly agreed with him. 
‘How could one dare? How could one 
have enough self-confidence ?” 

Otto laughed. 

‘Well, it is no affair of mine, I am 
only thinking of the interests of art and 
of the world in general, I say this fellow 
ought to be sacrificed, but I am not his 
friend, therefore I can’t even give him a 
hint on the subject.” 

“I suppose I am his friend,” said Poppy. 
‘We have known each other since we 
were children, and I like him very much. 
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I am very sorry for him, but I respect 
him. Iam even proud of him, for I like 
perseverance and hard work. I believe 
he feels his defects more than you know, 
and I think he may improve, too, more 
than you expect.” 

** Here we are, so that is the last word,” 
said Otto, as they turned under the yellow 
trees along the terrace of the hotel. “ There 
is Alice.” 

He turned in at the glass door. His 
brother lingered a moment, looking at 
Poppy, whose face was a little flushed and 
sad. She could not help smiling, for his 
sympathy, though silent, was very clearly 
expressed. When she spoke, it was partly 
in excuse for herself. 

“T dare say your brother is right—but 
it is so hard to discourage people. The 
less successful people are, the more kind 
one feels one must be. And poor Mr. 
Thorne has told me so much—he does care 
so thoroughly—and whether he is an artist 
or not, he certainly has what they call the 
artist temperament—I hope you don’t 
think me weak ?” 

“ Tf half the world were like you, there 
wouldn’t be much misery left in the other 
half,” Arthur answered gently, and looking 
a great deal more than he said. ‘‘ Success 
gets everything. It is not often any one 
cares to be good to the failures, Itis nice to 
help lame dogs over stiles, even if the dogs 
don’t know they’re lame. Some awfully 
conceited dogs might not. Does your 
artist believe in himself ?” 

‘‘ Not down in his heart—not altogether, 
I think,” said Poppy. 

“ Yes,” he went on, perhaps more for 
the pleasure of standing there and talking 
to her, than because he cared about what 
he was saying, “it is all very well for 
fellows like Otto to talk—fellows who 
always succeed, and have everything their 
own way, and are cock-sure of their 
own opinion, and know all about art with- 
out having touched a pencil. All these 
critics are the dreadful part of life nowa- 
days. It’s much better not to know any- 
thing. Then you can please yourself, and 
like what you happen to like, no matter 
whether the world calls it a failure. By- 
the-way, you know, I’m another—a regular 
lame dog. Will you keep a little pity for 
me?” 

“For you!” said Poppy. 

Her look and tone, which showed him 
at least that he was interesting, might have 
disturbed a much less susceptible young 
man than Arthur Nugent. To him they 


igave a distinct feeling of pleasure. 





It 
might almost be called success without an 
effort, this easy conquest of Poppy Lati- 
mer’s friendship. He felt that something 
more, if he wanted it, might certainly come 
by-and-by. His mother’s suggestion, half 
smiling, half serious, that her dear old 
friend’s niece was both pretty and rich, 
and that a good marriage would be, for 
Arthur, a rather pleasant alternative to 
going back to that horrid India which had 
already nearly killed him, now seemed a 
suggestion of wonderfully happy foreknow- 
ledge on his mother’s part. 

At this moment, as he did not exactly 
know how to go on, it seemed fortunate 
that his whole family, with Miss Latimer, 
streamed out into the evening glow 
under the trees outside, and that his com- 
panion: was swept away from him to talk 
to his mother, large, soft, handsome, full 
of smiles, and to his smart little sister-in- 
law, who owed most of her good looks to 
dress, cleverness, and a pair of bright dark 
eyes. 

Dinner at the ‘‘ Blumenhof ” was exceed- 
ingly cheerful and pleasant that evening. 
Other travellers, lonely or bored, looked with 
admiring envy at the English party where 
they sat; four remarkably nice-looking 
women, one of them almost beautiful—and 
more than that, interesting—and two smart 
young men full of agreeable talk. Not 
one of the party showed a sign of the 
sulkiness which English tourists so often 
bring down to dinner. They were all 
happy and friendly together; and the 
elder man, at any rate, though the least 
pleasant-looking at first sight, was as ready 
to talk to strangers as to his own party. 

From the far end of the table, where he 
had taken care to be placed, Geoffrey 
Thorne could see that line of faces. Three 
more guards now between him and his 
princess. He had been lato for dinner, as 
usual, and had not spoken to her or to any 
of them all day, except for that rather 
dreadful moment in the church porch. 
But the sketch was finished. It was good, 
he felt sure ; perhaps the best thing he had 
ever done, And one of these days it 
would be offered to her. 

He went out of the dining-room before 
any one els3, and strolled along the terrace 
in the white moonshine, thinking of what 
she had said about going out in a boat. 
He knew it was her sweetness, her kind- 
ness, her wish that he should not be 
disappointed again. Somehow in the 
church porch when she said it, he had 
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been half stupefied by the unexpected 
meeting, and by that something, hardly to 
be realised at once, which he saw in the 
look and manner of the young man 
standing beside ber. Now when he 
thought it over, there was something 
delightful, entrancing, in the knowledge 
that she wished to include him in the 
evening’s amusement with her friends. 
At the same time he felt that there could 
not be much real pleasure in it for him. 
All these other people were a terrible 
drawback. A man would have to be very 
much more patient and more resigned 
than he was, to find happiness merely 
in looking at her while she talked to some- 
body else. Now he half wished he could 
leave Herzheim to-morrow; and yet he 
knew that only to see her, under any 
circumstances, was worth much bitterness 
and pain. And there was still something 
to look forward to. Later in the autumn 
she would be at home at Bryans Court, 
and she had actually asked him to come to 
England. None of these people would be 
there then, he supposed; and he thought 
of quiet walks in beech-woods, and of the 
green margins of the roads between his 
own little hamlet and the Court. This 
pain, bitterness, doubt, and suspense would 
be over then, and he would know the 
best or the worst of it all. 

“What are you thinking about, Mr. 
Thorne ?” said a voice close to him. 

It was very sweet, and kind, and grave, 
Already, her tone had changed from what 
it was when they first met under his studio 
window. As for him, in those two days 
he had lived a year. 

He turned round with a start. She 
had come up to him alone: her friends, or 
some of them, were standing in a group 
near the house, some yards away. 

“Thinking about! Oh, nothing. The 
unfairness of life,” he said, rather nervously. 

She surprised him by her answer: 

“Tt is unfair, Iam so sorry. But you 
see to-night is so different, It is not our 
fault.” 

Did she understand him, or what did 
she mean or think that he meant? He 
only repeated very low, ‘‘ Our fault!” 

Poppy looked at him with wonder in 
her eyes. Her artist was beginning to be 
a little odd. 

“No,” she said. “It really would not 
be nice to-night, would it? Look at the 
mist on the lake. I am afraid it would be 
quite cold and damp down there—and— 
and—Mrs, Nugent is anxious about her 





son, He has been very ill. And Mrs, 
Otto Nugent is afraid of catching cold; so 
that makes it impossible, you see. Perhaps 
another evening, if we stay here——” 

“Oh, I see,” said Geoffrey, suddenly 
coming to himself. 

The moon was shining on a great sea of 
snowy mist that had risen from the lake 
and covered it. The sight was wonderful. 
Long advance columns were stretching 
up the river, past the old bridge, along the 
lower streets and lanes of the town. No 
boating to-night for the rashest of tourists, 
and no singing on the water. 

‘Yes; I can’t ask them to venture into 
that, can I? But I’m sorry you should be 
disappointed,” said Miss Latimer. ‘“ Now 
will you come with me to the others, and 
tell us all what you have been doing 
to-day ?” 

Geoffrey found himself the next moment 
unwillingly, but unresistingly, following 
her into the glaring little salon of the 
hotel. 

Arthur, dear,” Mrs. Nugent had called 
to her younger son, ‘it is too damp and 
cold in that horrid moonlight. Come in, 
dear, please.” 

Arthur seemed to share his mother’s 


anxiety about himself. He coughed and 
obeyed. 





THE REAL HEART OF AFRICA. 


THE not unmusical name of the great 
African lake, Tanganyika, has been 
familiar enough in British ears ever since 
the exploits of Livingstone drew popular 
attention to Central Africa. But familiar 
as is the name, it does not convey any 
very definite impression to the average 
map, Even well-read persons will frankly 
confess to retaining only very dim and 
blurred mental pictures of this great in- 
land sea, But it is really the heart of 
Africa, and deserves to be so understood 
by all members of the British race, whose 
mission seems to be to redeem the Dark 
Continent from heathenism and slavery, 

In what has been happily called geo- 
graphical anatomy, the vital structure of 
inner Africa has been described as ‘‘a 
long, irregular, oval-shaped elevation of 
mountain masses, spreading out in many 
places as vast plateaux, and buttressed by 
far-reaching ridges, here and there rising 
into snow-clad peaks—the backbone from 
which, outwards and downwards, in 
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intricate articulation, extends the compli- 
cated bony skeleton of the continent.” 

Deep in the crevices and depressions of 
this central mass have gathered the great 
water-cisterns of the African lakes, which 
send forth their streams east and west, 
and north and south, into the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic, and the Indian Seas. 
These are the vitalising arteries sent forth 
from the heart of Africa. 

The very heart of hearts, the centre of 
the great central elevation of mountain 
heights, is Tanganyika, the shape of its long, 
deep water-chasm not unsuggestive of a 
atreak of forked lightning. It is doubtless 
the product of great volcanic action, for that 
volcanic fires are still heaving and raging 
beneath the heart of Africa may be -in- 
ferred from the many hot springs and 
steam jets in the region, and the frequent 
rumblings and tremors of the earth. 

Broadly speaking, Tanganyika lies within 
a deep oval crater, more or less steep on 
the eastern, and very steep on the western 
side. Inside this crater the streams fall 
into the lake as the veins feed the heart, 
but outside they flow away towards the 
seas, 

The lake itself is some four hundred 
miles long by fifteen to twenty miles 
broad, with a coast-line of one thousand 
miles, and a superficial area of thirteen 
thousand square miles. It is, in short, a 
great inland sea, and all its shores, shoals, 
thallows, bays, and harbours have been 
surveyed and charted by an experienced 
master mariner, Mr, Edward Coode Hore, 
who for eleven years has been labouring in 
Central Africa in connection with the 
enterprises of the London Missionary 
Society. His special work was to chart the 
lake, to introduce regular maritime com- 
munication by steamer and sailing craft, 
and to explore its shores and borders in 
search of facts about the climate, products, 
geography, and so on, of the lake basin, and 
of information about its different inhabi- 
tants. To Mr. Hore’s labours and records, 
then, we are indebted for the basis of this 
article, * 

In yet another sense is Tanganyika the 
heart of Africa. It forms the sort of natural 
central boundary of the various political 
spheres here converging—the Congo Free 
State, the German and British protec- 
torates—between which the lake forms 
not only a buffer but also a means of 
inter-communication. A right-of-way is 

* “Tanganyika.” By Edward Coode Hore. Lon- 
don: Edward Stanford. 








secured to Great Britain, connecting our 
territory in Zambesia with our territory in 
Kast Central Africa, while the eastern 
shore forms the boundary of the German, 
and the western shore the boundary of the 
Congo State territories. 

It lies, moreover, in the direct line of 
that continuous water-way which men hope 
to see opened up some day between the 
Nile and the Zambesi. 

Tanganyika is the centre also of African 
politics, for to its shores come or send for 
palaver and trade all the great tribes of 
the continent. Surely nowhere could the 
conditions of African ethnology and socio- 
logy be more effectually studied. 

Ujiji, of course, is the great central mart 
of “the great water,” as the natives 
call the lake. But Ujjiji is not, as we 
have been accustomed to suppose, merely. 
the name of a native town. Itis the name 
of a large tribal territory filling a gap in 
the mountain barrier of the lake, and is 
composed of thirty-five districts, each with 
its own chief, and all subject to a sort of 
head chief ruling in council with a cabinet 
of some of the leading chiefs, The name 
is also applied to the chief town, which 
straggles down to the lake shore over two 
of the sub-districts, or counties, of the 
tribe. And here it may be remarked that 
although villages ontheshores arenumerous, 
the larger and richer of the native settle- 
ments are usually planted among the hills, 

For long, Ujiji has been the centre for 
which the expeditions of travellers and 
missionaries, and the caravans of Arab 
merchants have made in going to or 
returning from the great interior. At one 
time, indeed, it was pretty much of a 
terminus, but now the expeditions refresh 
and re-form here for much longer and more 
arduous journeys, The great terminal 
station has thus become more like a busy 
junction. Its population is cosmopolitan 
in character, for representatives of all the 
tribes come to it for trade and diplomacy ; 
the Arabs have settled in it and rule the 
trade (if not the rulers also) ; while mission- 
aries and travellers of all nations are 
frequently coming and going. 

The principal features of the town are 
the large, flat-roofed houses of the Arab 
merchants, with massive walls and broad 
verandahs. There are some thirty or forty 
of these arranged in hollow squares, and 
round and between them are the conical 
and other huts of the various native settlers 
and sojourners. The tracks between the 
scattered dwellings and the banana groves 
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and fruit gardens form the only roads, and 
these all converge on the market-place. 
This is the great institution of Ujiji—the 
meeting-place of all the tribes, and the 
hotbed of many an African intrigue. 
“Here is a gaily clothed Arab slave with 
bright-coloured cloths and a few yards of 
calico; he takes the place of money- 
changer, selling his ‘cloth for the beads— 
which form the currency—accumulated by 
the retailer, or converting the purchaser's 
cloth into beads. The amount of cloth in 
the town, and what comes on the market 
in the morning, decides the exchange for 
the day, on which all transactions are 
based. The standard is the ‘doti of 
satini '—four yards of common Manchester 
calico—for which nine to eleven bunches 
of ten strings of beads, called a ‘fundo,’ 
was the exchange in 1878. In 1888 this 
was reduced to three or four bunches. The 
arrival of a caravan with cloth gives scope 
for endless financial scares and schemes, 
while the visitors who come to town 
influence both the price and the supply of 
everything. A few Waswahili tradesmen 


have come from Zanzibar; one is quite 
prosperous as a carpenter, and may be 
seen superintending his journeymen and 


apprentices making doors and windows out 
of the beautiful and durable ‘mininga’ 
(African teak), or patching up on the 
beach some of the venerable and grotesque- 
looking craft of the Arab merchants. One 
is amaker of sandals, and belts, and pouches, 
and is always busy. Another, as a gun- 
smith, is highly favoured in the personal 
service of an Arab. There are beggars ; 
there are itinerant musicians and singers. 
Fishermen bring their loaded baskets from 
the lake; women bring their fowls, and 
eggs, and butter to market from the 
country. Here and there amongst the 
natives is one who has been to the coast ; 
he is like a countryman in one of our more 
obscure villages who has been to London. 
Here and there amongst the Arabs there is 
one who has lived at Zanzibar, or who has 
been to Muscat, and is a weighty man in 
council in consequence, But to the chief 
part of this people the outer world has all 
the mystery as to its shape and character, 
all the unlimited possibilities it had for us 
in the Middle Ages.” 
Narrow as is Tanganyika, the opposite 
shore is rarely visible, owing to the great 
evaporation always going on. Sailing down 
the centre leaves the feeling of being in a 
trough, but sailing along the shores affords 
constantly changing views of beautiful 





scenery. For long stretches, mile after 
mile of steep mountains rise sheer from the 
water; then miles of forest, and anon 
pebbly creeks with bright clear water and 
shelly strands, or river-mouths half-covered 
with reeds and papyrus, amid which the 
hippopotamus snorta and the crocodile 
wallows. The lake is plentifully studded 
with rocky islands, which form healthy 
sites for summer residences, and its 
coasts are well supplied with fine natural 
harbours, 

“There are deep quiet inlets with lofty 
and almost perpendicular sides, endin: 
often in a deep chine with a beauti 
cascade ; while far above all on the lofty 
heights overhead the virgin forest of 
gigantic trees revels in perpetual moisture, 
sheltering tree-ferns, and festooned with 
lianas and rattan, affording a home for 
rare insects below and monkeys above ; 
the whole array of African scenery alike 
in its more arid and its most luxuriant 
form.” 

On the surface of the deep blue water 
of this inland sea, all sense of distance 
seems lost, save when the horizon is broken 
by the rare triangular sail of the Arab 
dhow, or the low hull of the native canoe. 
The dhows are good sea-boats, and stand 
well the buffeting to which they are fre- 
quently exposed on these stormy waters, 
but the canoes are light craft, to protect 
which during a tempest the crew have 
frequently to turn themselves into sea- 
anchors—jumping overboard and holding 
on to the sides to prevent the craft from 
overturning or being blown away. 

“Tn fine weather,” says Mr. Hore, 
“there is no more delightful place for 
sailing than Lake Tanganyika, there being 
but very few reefs and shallows. Most 
beautiful of all, perhaps, is its aspect on a 
clear night when, relieved of the sun’s 
glare, the voyager is able to enjoy the 
scene, The busy and perpetual hum of 
insects on the shore gauges the distance 
from the beach as the boat recedes or 
approaches, and seems, with the flickering 
will-c’-wisp marking out the water’s edge, 
to welcome the home-coming voyager— 
arrived, maybe, after long rain and storm 
at the desired haven. Another aspect is 
given by the south-easter of the dry season, 
sometimes lasting as a gale for four or five 
days, only lulling slightly at night, and 
causing a bad sea running the whole 
length of the lake, and against which it is 
almost impossible for a small craft to beat. 
At daybreak huge masses of clouds piled 
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up on one of the great mountain capes of 
the eastern shore begin literally to drop 
down over the lake, overshadowing all that 
side, as the wind begins to rise with a low 
moan and the water is lashed into little 
waves, showing their crests white under 
the overshadowing clouds; then in sepa- 
rating masses and in long perspective pro- 
cession the clouds seem to rush off across 
the lake to the table-like heights of Goma 
on the opposite side, where, one after the 
other, retaining a separate and pillow-like 
form, they pile themselves in regular, 
horizontal order.” 

Such are two atmospheric aspects of 
Tanganyika, and another is when the 
waterspouts form in astonishing numbers 
and in uncomfortable proximity to the 
navigator. Fierce squalls and rough cross- 
seas mark the changing of the seasons, 

The climate, however, is by no means 
so unhealthy as has been generally sup- 
posed from the reports of casual travellers, 
It is certainly much healthier than the 
coast regions where some of the Mission 
Stations have been located, and it is pro- 
bable that the heavy mortality and sick- 
ness among Europeans penetrating into 
the heart of Africa have been more due to 
the fatigues and hardships of the journey 
than to the climatic conditions, 

Tanganyika is some two thousand seven 
hundred feet above the sea, and affords 
for all purposes an ever-available supply of 
fresh water, which, by analysis, has been 
found to contain less organic impurity 
than Thames water. For Africa, one 
would call the climate of Tanganyika— 
away from the marshy river-mouths— 
decidedly salubrious. 

The fauna and flora of the heart of Africa 
also exhibit the central characteristics of 
the region. On its shores may be found 
specimens of all the vegetable and animal 
families distributed over the different parts 
of the continent. On the heights of the 
western shores, the numerous forests 
extend right back to the valley of the 
Congo, and are filled with innumerable 
enormous valuable trees. On the eastern 
shores are grassy plains, studded with 
acacias and palms, and the stunted vegeta- 
tion characteristic of East Central Africa. 
In the north-east and at the south, the 
oil-palm abounds. Round the villages are 
the tamarind, the castor-oil plant, hemp, 
and pepper. In their fields the various 
tribes cultivate cotton and tobacco, maize, 
rice, beans, sweet potatoes, cassava, pump- 
kins, ground-nuts, and bananas. In the 





Arab settlements are found lemons, citrons, 
custard-apples, pomegranates, and man- 
goes; and at Ujiji are cocoa-nut and date- 
palms. 

Then as to birds, all the types of Africa 
seem to be here. The ostrich on the plains ; 
the guinea-fow], partridge, and pigeon in 
the woods; the pelican, spoonbill, and 
crested crane in the marshes; the solan 
goose, duck, and teal in the lagoons; the 
ibis and others in the creeks; the vulture, 
the hawk, and the fish-eagle overhead ; 
the golden oriole and the kingfisher 
among the reeds; and innumerable small 
birds in the trees and bushes. 

All the African animals, too, are here in 
evidence—the lion as well as the elephant, 
the porcupine as well as the monkey, the 
antelope as well as the hippopotamus, and 
the buffalo as well as the zebra. 

The waters are richly stocked with fish, 
from the tiny whitebait to the “singa” of 
six feet in length. Shell-fish abound in 
many forms quite new to science, and fresh- 
water crabs and shrimps are eagerly caught 
and eaten by the natives. 

Two distinct kinds of scene seem to 
typify this remarkable region. Where 
the primitive repose has been broken by 
long and unhappy experience with aliens 
from afar, the disposition now is to regard 
all strangers with suspicion. In these 
parts the houses are built closely together, 
within stockades, and perched upon high 
and easily defended situations. In the 
undisturbed districts the houses arescattered 
widely apart among groves of bananas or 
fields of corn and cassava, with some 
central cleared space used as a market, 
while upon the beach are drawn up all the 
varieties of craft known to the African 
boat-builder and fisherman. 

Collected round this great lake are no 
fewer than twelve distinct tribes, whose 
names are: Wazige, Warundi, Wajiji, 
Watongwe, Wafipa, Walungu, Waitawa, 
Warungu, Waguha, Wagoma, Wabwazri, 
Wamsanzi. The peculiarity of African 
names is in the change of the prefix *U” 
from the name of the country to the prefix 
“Wa” in the name of the inhabitants. 
Thus, Wajiji are the people who inhabit 
Ujiji, Wanyamwezi the people who inhabit 
Unyamwezi, and £0 on. 

The territories of these tribes vary in 
size, that of the Wazige having a coast- 
line of only thirty miles, while that of the 
Watongwe has a coast-line of one hundred 
and forty miles on the lake, The Warundi, 
again, live on the shores only, and are 
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famous fishermen esteemed by their inland 
neighbours. 

One of the curiosities of the lake is the 
peninsula of Ubwari, inhabited by the 
Wabwari. This is a little kingdom, self- 
contained (to use a Scotch term) on a 
hilly ridge some thirty miles in length and 
five to ten miles in width, with several 
little lakes in the hollows of the ridge. 
These Wabwari are quite distinct in 
features and manners from the other tribes. 
They are much lighter in colour, and have 
tapering limbs, with very small hands and 
fect. They are ivory-hunters, and are 
suspected also of being slave-dealers, This 
peninsula springs from the western shore 
at the top of the lake, where are current 
traditions of tribes of dwarfs and cannibals 
in the “hinterland,” the country behind the 
mountains. Thus native traders rather 
fight shy of this part of the lake, but the 
Arabs do a large business with the semi- 
| boycotted tribes. It is noted that these 
tribes make the best ironwork of any that 
has been seen in Central Africa. 

The native Swahili name of Tanganyika 
means, literally, ‘the mixture,” and very 
appropriate is the nomenclature. In the 
bosom of the lake meet and mingle all the 
waters of the vast surrounding framework 
of hills. 

“In like manner,” says Mr. Hore, “ the 
various tribes represent the races or 
families of Africa, as though each, pushing 
forward towards the interior, had mounted 
the inner heights, and, descending into 
the central depression, ranged themselves 
around the shores of Tanganyika. Side by 
side still, but in much closer contact, the 
same races are neighbours there as on the 
larger circumference of the sea-coast ; but 
across the lake, each facing some other of 
widely divergent character, complexion and 
language. Two instances will suffice to 
illustrate this: the negro and Mhuma (or 
Abyssinian) type of African. The negro 
race extends in unbroken line from the 
western sea-coast to Tanganyika, where 
they are represented by the Wamarungu, 
the Waguha, and Wagoma. 

“The section of Africa thus occupied is 
one of those parts where the inner heights 
are so broken down over the terrace that 
it is obliterated, the whole forming one 
grand continuous slope from the centre to 
the coast. Its inhabitants, in like manner, 
exhibit a certain continuity of habits, 
manners, and industries throughout, only 
modified by the influence of foreigners and 
foreign things near the coast. The Mhuma, 





represented on the lake by the Warundi 
and Wajiji, show more clearly the changes 
incident to more varying habitat... . We 
find them on the plains become wander- 
ing nomads and cattle tenders; further 
on, but still retaining their cattle, they are 
found cultivating the ground or settled as 
a shepherd class among other cultivators ; 
and finally, on the lake shore, having found a 
permanent home, while still retaining their 
cattle, they have fully developed or revived 
all the native industries of ironwork, weav- 
ing, agriculture, etc., by which, as by their 
features, we recognise their relationship 
with the natives of the north-east coast.” 

Farther, at Tanganyika has been found 
proof in support of the experience of those 
who have penetrated the continent from 
the west coast, namely, that the further 
from the coast the better is the condition 
of the natives, morally, socially, and po- 
litically. Industrially, too, one might say, 
for among the peoples of the Tanganyika 
basin are to be found the germs of most of 
the usefal arts: the mining and working 
of metals; the spinning and weaving of 
cotton; the making of pottery; and the 
pleating of vegetable fibres into ropes, 
mats and baskets. 

Is it possible that the African native 
has been misunderstood and calamniated 
for generations, that he has been called 
lazy merely because his wants are easily 
satisfied, and savage and bloodthirsty 
merely because he has had the spirit of 
patriotism strongly infused with physical 
courage ? 

Clearly we have much to learn yet both 
about Africa and the Africans; and from 
what we have said it will be seen that no 
better centre for the study can be indicated 
than this strange composite region of 
Tanganyika, which physically, ethnologi- 
cally, and commercially is the real heartiof 
Africa, 
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I AM becoming stout. 
during the last two years I have increased 
something over a stonein weight. I suffer 
no inconvenience from the fact. My health 
is good. I live as I always have lived, 
even from my boyhood upwards, I enjoy 


It appears that 


my life. The person who suffers is a near 
relation. At least, I am beginning to 
think that he must suffer, because of his 
continued perseverance in his attempt to 
make me suffer toc, My increase in pon- 
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derosity acts on him as a red rag acts on 2 
bull. I never see him but he explodes. 

“Good Heavens! my dear fellow, what 
a sight you are! It’s disgraceful!” That 
is what he exclaims every time he sees me. 
‘A man of your height ought to weigh——” 
I don’t know how much a man of my 
height ought to weigh, but he knows, down 
to the fractions of the ounces. ‘“ Look at 
me! I haven’t an ounce of superfiuous 
flesh upon me, I’m as fit as a fiddler. 
You ought to—and you could — get 
eighteen pounds off in less than a month.” 

If I would let him, he would get eighteen 
pounds off in less than a month. He 
regards me, not only with unmitigated 
contempt, but, in a sense, as a positive 
criminal, because I refuse to let him. It’s 
a fact. He would make my life a misery, 
from my point of view, because of those 
oe pounds of—to please him, I will 
call it superfluity. He would upset my 
most cherished habits. He would turn 
my whole existence upside down. I need 
only mention one thing he wishes me to 
do. He wants me to get up every morning 
soon after six o’clock, put on three or four 
suits of flannels—all the flannels I possess, 
is how he words it—three or four woollen 
mufflers—‘ That’s where the fat is, about 
your neck,” he says—a thick woollen cap, 
and, wet or fine, trot a quarter of a mile 
out—" Half a mile would be better,” he 
says, “but you might begin with a quarter” 
—and a quarter of a mile in. I would 
almost rather put on a stone a day than 
do it. Yet, if he had the power, I verily 
believe that he would make me do this— 
to me—hateful thing. 

The man of whom I am speaking is not 
a lunatic. He is an eminently sane and 
an eminently clever man. He is a man 
who has already made a mark in the 
world, and who will make a still greater 
mark in the world, and I am strongly of 
opinion that he will owe his success in no 
slight degree to his extraordinary propensity 
for making men do the things which he 
likes, and which suit him, but which they 
don’t like, and which don’t suit them. He 
gets up early. He would like to make all 
other men get up early. He likes to have 
a@ swim—in a bath, or a river, or a sea, or 
somewhere—as soon as he is dressed. He 
would like all other men to have a swim— 
in a bath, or a river, or a sea, or somewhere 
—as soon as they are dressed. When he 
has had his swim he likes to go for a 
gallop across country. He would like 
other men when they have had their swim 





to go for a gallop across country. And so 
on with all his tastes. He would like his 
tastes to be universal, and I repeat that, 
if he had the power, he would make them 
universal. 

You are a fortunate individual if, when 
you look round among your acquaintance, 
you do not find this type of man quite a | 
common one. If you are not just such a 
man yourself, I shouldn’t be surprised. It 
is a type which, it seems to me, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

This is a question of the liberty of the 
subject. It is a question of whether a 
man is to be allowed to do what he himself 
wishes to do, or if he is to be compelled to 
do what other men wish him to do. In 
other words, if he is to live his own life or 
another man’s. It is rapidly becoming the 
question of the day. There are things 
which most of us are agreed that men 
ought not to be allowed to do, even though 
they may wish to do them. For instance, 
we are, as far as I know, unanimously 
agreed that a man ought not to be allowed 
to kill his mother. But it is not to that 
sort of thing I am referring. 

Governments are interfering more and 
more with the details of daily life, and 
individuals are following their example. 
Brown finds himself unable to leave Jones 


alone, and Jones finds himself unable to 


leave Brown. Brown goes to bed at ten 
o’clock, and he takes care that the members 
of his household go at the same time. 
The lights in Jones’s front windows are 
always burning till twoam. This thing is 
a grievance to Brown. He never speaks of 
the lights in Jones’s front windows—and 
he always speaks of them when he speaks 
of Jones—without a sort of horror. If 
he had his way, he would insist upon 
Jones extinguishing the lights in his 
front windows at the same instant that 
he extinguishes his own. On the other 
hand, Jones—as might be expected, some 
folks will observe, from a man who never 
puts out his lights till two am.—never 
goes to church. When, on Sanday morn- 
ing, Brown with his offspring, down to 
the three-year-old, starts for his favourite 
place of worship, Jones simply rages. 
He uses the most extraordinary language 
with reference to his opposite neighbour, 
Mr. Brown. Ii he had his way he would 
insist upon Brown spending his mornings 
as he spends his—in reading the Sunday 
papers. 

Why should these things be? Why 
should not each man let each other man 
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live the life which suits him best, and 
wish him joy of it? Why nos? Have 
these things always been? I hope, for 
the sake of the generations which have 
gone, that they have not. If they have, 
then for my part I think it is just as 
well for those generations that they are 
gone, 

Then there is the social tyranny—the 
tyranny of the custom of the hour. I 
have heard recently of a man who, in 
certain circles, was regarded almost as a 
pariah, Why? SBecause he didn’t tub 
himself in the mornings. I have no 
objection to a tub; I indulge in one 
myself. What objection this man had 
to a tub I can’t say. I have never spoken 
to the man in my life, But it appears 
that he never does tub himself, and that 
he has admitted as much in a moment 
of rash confidence—to his sorrow. 

When I was at the club a little time 
ago, this man happened to enter the 
room. Colonel Gawler glared at him— 
I was conversing with Gawler at the 
moment. 

“That's a nice man,” observed Gawler, 
in a tone which more than hinted that, 
in Gawler’s estimation, he was anythin 
but a nice man. 

“ What's the matter with the man?” 

“ Fellow never washes himself.” 

To my knowledge I had never seen the 
man before in my life, But he did not 
look to me like a man who never washed 
himself. He looked as clean as Gawler. 
I asked Gawler, since the man looked clean, 
and since he never washed himself, who 
then washed him. It then came out that 
what Gawler meant was that the man had 
been heard to admit that he never tubbed. 
I said that perhaps that was because the 
man didn’t like a tub, Then Gawler 
glared at me. I am under the impression 
that he then and there set me down, in 
his own mind, as an unwashed animal 
myself. He was good enough to observe 
that a man who didn’t tub oughtn’t to 
live. I thought that rather strong, even 
for Gawler; because, if a man who did 
not tub himself—tubs only came in yester- 
day, they may be gone again to-morrow— 
was not allowed to live, what would become 
of the liberty of the subject? I fancy 
that question would be a poser, even for 
Gawler. 

Iamasmoker. I smoke pipes, cigarettes, 
and, when I can get them, cigars. I smoke 
everywhere, I have smoked in bed. I 
may smoke there again some night, when, 





having encountered some fresh and un- 
usually glaring attempt to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject, I am par- 
ticularly anxious, before endeavouring to 
woo sleep, to soothe my agitation. I smoke 
in every nook and cranny of the house. I 
smoke in my wife’s drawing-room. She 
does not object, not because she smokes 
herself —she doesn’t; she regards the 
habit as manly, but unwomanly ; she knows 
that I am a slave to the “ bestial nicotine 
habit ’—that is what I saw it called in 
print the other day —and she loves to have 
me with her, and being with her, to know 
that I am happy: for which I say, God 
bless her ! 

One would think that in this, theorati- 
cally, land of liberty, if my wife chooses 
to allow me to smoke in her drawing-room, 
it would only be her affair and mine. But 
it seems that this is not so. Mrs. Blacker 
has been hinting to Mrs, Clacker that my 
wife is no better than she ought to be. 
It is my smoking in the drawing-room 
which has done it. Mrs. Blacker is of 
opinion that my wife ought not to be 
allowed to allow me to smoke in my—or 
her, I really do not know which it is— 
drawing-room. Mrs, Blacker does not 
allow Mr. Blacker to be guilty of such 
an action; ergo, my wife ought not to 
allow me. This appears to me to be, if 
not illogical, then, at any rate, a trifle 
hard. But perhaps in these matters my 
point of view is peculiar, I am beginning 
to think it must be, 

There is a story told somewhere of a 
young man who was placed in what, under 
the circumstances, was rather an unfortunate 
situation. This young man—he must have 
been an enterprising young man, and full 
of resource—had nothing to live upon 
except what are called, perhaps ironically, 
“expectations.” He had “ expectations” 
from two different branches of his family, 
and nothing else. He used to quarter 
himself first upon the A branch, and then 
upon the B branch—with the intention of 
giving general satisfaction, and of doing 
his duty to both. This arrangement looked 
very well in theory, but it did not work out 
so well in practice, The A branch were 
Anti-everythingites; they lived upon a 
handful of pulse and a gill of water a day. 
And, on the same lines, in all other respects 
they made of life a wild carouse. The 
result was that when that young man 
quitted the hospitable shelter of his rela- 
tives’ establishment, he had not only “ got 
off eighteen pounds,” but he had “ got off” 
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everything elee as well. There was nothing 
left of him but skin and bones. That sort 
of thing did not suit that young man at 
all. He was only the shattered wreck of 
what he ought to have been. 

From the A branch he passed to the B 
branch, And then what a change came 
o’er the spirit of the scene! The members 
of the B branch of that young man’s family 
were some of the best fellows in the world. 
They drank—great powers! how they 
drank! And they ate—their potations 
never destroyed their appetites. They 
were free livers all round, dreadfully free 
livers. ‘No canting humbug about us!” 
they explained. They were “terrors to 

0,” 
. It is certain that that young man did 
require building up. But not quite on the 
lines on which the members of that B 
branch insisted. They made him drunk 
immediately on his arrival, which was an 
easy thing to do, and they kept him drunk 
the whole time he was with them, which 
was an equally easy thing todo. This sort 


of thing did not suit him any more than 
the other kind of thing. The truth is that 
this young man had a constitution of his 
own, and, if he had been allowed to live 


his own life, he might have done very well. 
But he was not allowed. The consequence 
was that between them, the A and B 
branches of his family, they killed him. 
He died. So they realised what, under the 
circumtances, must have been his “ expec- 
tations.” 

The moral of this young man’s sad 
story is surely applicable to a large number 
of the inhabitants of this great country. 
What with the vegetarians, and the people 
who recommend a meat diet—the relation 
whose soul hankers to “get cff” my 
eighteen pounds strongly recommends me 
to, if possible, subsist upon nothing but 
meat—and the people who tell you to go 
to bed early, and the people who tell you 
to do with as little sleep as you possibly 
can, and the teetotalers, and the people who 
warn you against the impurities of water, 
and the other people who point out the evil 
effects of effervescing liquids, and the still 
other people who advise you—particularly 
when you are thirsty—not to drink any 
liquid at all; what with these people, and 
the many other people like them, some of 
us are in danger of sharing the sad fate of 
that unfortunate young man, and of realis- 
ing the “expectations ” which he realised 
to the full. When will the day come, in 
this land of liberty, when each man will 





allow each other man to pursue in peace, 
and without overt or covert molestation, 
his own line of progress to the grave ? 

“ Henrietta,” remarks the young gentle- 
man in the “funny” paper, “by all that 
has gone before, by all that is to follow 
after, I implore you to be my wife !” 

* Robert,” she replies, ‘I love you. I 
love you truly. There is only one obstacle 
which prevents my saying yes. But that 
obstacle is insurmountable.” 

“Ob, Henrietta, what can it be?” 

“You part your hair at the side. I have 
resolved that I will confine my matrimonial 
speculations to gentlemen who part their 
hair in the middle.” 

If Robert is a wise Robert—and one 
may suppose that even men in love are 
sometimes wise—he will accept Henrietta’s 
refusal as final. A young woman who, 
at such a crisis in her life, can make a 
point of a ‘middle crossing,” will, later 
on, develope an eye for “details” which 
will, probably, not tend to an increase of 
Robert’s comfort. There are such people 
as Henrietta in the world—even out of the 
“funny” papers. There are husbands 
who quarrel with their wives—and would 
like to rend them—because they, the 
husbands, prefer broad-toed bcots, and 
their wives prefer pointed ones. 

“ Can’t afford to know Parker,” observes 
Barker, who has just cut the, so far as 
you know, estimable Parker dead in 
the street. 

“* Why not ?” you enquire. 

*Can’t afford to know a man who wears 
tweeds on Sundays.” 

“That man Barker,” Parker tells you 
in confidence, when you meet him shortly 
afterwards, ‘‘ couldn’t exist outside a frock- 
coat and a ‘topper.’ I tell you that such 
idiots ought to be boiled alive!” 

Why cannot people let each other alone ? 
It is absurd to talk about living in an age 
of universal toleration until they do. The 
truest toleration consists in not only allow- 
ing a man to differ from you, but in not 
even attempting to bring him over to your 
opinion. With the beginning of the attempt 
to bring him over to your opinion tolera- 
tion ceases. That’s a fact. 

Take the caseof fiction. We will grant that 
to read nothing else but fiction inevitably, 
and invariably, tends to weaken the mental 
powers. Very good. I say that we will 
grant it; but, even granting it, if Jones 
deliberately chooses of malice aforethought, 
and because he wishes to live his own life 
in his own way, to weaken his mental 
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powers, what has that to do with Brown— 
who, by the way, is an entire stranger to 
Jones? Why should Brown endeavour to 
insist upon Jones giving the whole, or even 
part, of his attention to, say, works on 
political economy, which happens to be 
Brown’s favourite reading, but which Jones 
simply loathes? If you look at the reports 
of the Public Libraries you will find that, 
in this respect, Brown is infringing on the 
liberty of the subject—the subject being 
Jones. It seems to me that echo answers 
—why ? 

Smith tells me this pleasing little anec- 
dote. He is acquainted with a certain 
family in which it is the custom on Sun- 
days to “ hide away ””—that is how Smith 
puts it—all works of fiction, and to 
ostentatiously display quite another kind 
of literature altogether. Well and good. 
If these people have a taste that way, 
there is no reason why they should not 
indulge it. Smith sees none. Oaly, in 


Smith’s house, no custom of the kind 
prevails, There you may read on Sundays 
the same books which you read on week 
days. And this thing is gall and wormwood 
to those other people. 


The thought that 
Smith should have ideas of his own on 
such a subject is more than they can 
stand. So—with the best intentions in 
the world—they endeavour, on Sundays, 
to beguile Smith’s children to their house 
with a view of removing them out of the 
reach of contamination. If this is not an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject, 
Smith wants to know what is. I don’t 
know. I tell him so. He declares that 
they are attempting to poison—it is a 
strong word, but it is Smith’s—the minds 
of his children against their parents. They 
are actually teaching them to sit upon their 
father. A Sunday or two ago—the poor 
man asserts that he has no time to read a 
book except on Sundays !—he was reading 
that well-known story of Quilpen’s, “ Kiss 
Me Quick and Let Me Go,” when his 
eldest, Jane Matilda, observed, amidst 
the approving glances, Smith maintains, of 
her brother and of her sisters, that Mr. 
and Mrs, Blenkinsop-Jawkins—the -Blen- 
kinsop-Jawkinses are the people who 
‘hide away ” the story-books on Sundays 
—were both of opinion that a father of a 
family set a bad example by indulging, in 
the presence of his children, in light litera- 
ture on the Sabbath Day, That does appear 
to me dreadful, that the Blenkinsop - 
Jawkinses should have prompted Jane 
Matilda to say a thing like that! Goodness 





knows that children nowadays are quite 
ready enough to sit upon their parents 
without extraneous aid. I speak as a 
parent myself. 

Referring to our children, how does this 
question of the liberty of the subject apply 
tothem? There have been occasions when 
that enquiry has come home to my own 
conscience. To what extent are we entitled 
to cram our notions of things down their 
throats? This appears to me to be a 
matter which requires delicate con- 
sideration. I am aware that some people 
do not think so. There are parents who 
make John and Mary swallow their smallest 
dicta as if they were the final pronounce- 
ments of infinite wisdom. But if, in this 
matter, injustice is done now and then, 
and the liberty of the growing subject is 
infringed, I console myself with the re- 
flection that if you train up a child in the 
way in which you think he ought to go, 
you may be quite sure that he will 
depart from it when heis old. It is rather 
a doleful consolation now and then, 
especially if you stand in the shoes of a 
parent. Yet it certainly is a fact that if 
you bring up a child to be strictly Sab- 
batarian, it is at least level betting that he 
will be vice-president of the National 
Sunday League before he dies. And if 
you bring him up in the ways of the 
Sabbath-breaker, he will be on the com- 
mittes of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society before the curtain rings down on 
the last scene of all. These things are 
mysteries ; but so it is. . 

For my part I would venture to make a 
confession of faith which I am only too 
painfully conscious is just now likely to 
bring down on the head of any one who 
makes it, from the most influential quarters, 
the bitterest opprobrium. If I had my 
own way—I am never likely to have it, so 
pray let everybody keep his temper—I 
would let each man do, within the 
widest possible limits, as the conventional 
American is supposed to express it, “ what 
he darned well pleases,” In other and less 
notorious words, I would respect the 
liberty of the subject. Ido so like to do 
what I like, that I feel sure that other 
people must like to do what they like. 
And I would let them do it. I really 
would ; and I would think no worse of 
them because they did it. I really 
wouldn’t. I would let each man, within 
the widest possible limits, live his own life 
in his own way. There, for me, would be 
Utopia. I am unable to place myself in 
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the place of every other man; but I am 
able to realise that a man may have, deep 
down, reasons for the things he does which 
I, because of my constitution, and because 
of my education, am incapable of con- 
ceiving. I take it for granted that this is 
80, knowing that I have reasons for some 
of the things I do, which other men appear 
to be incapable of conceiving. 

There are people who, in public and in 
private, are always urging that every man 
and every woman, and, I almost fancy, 
every child, should have a “ mission.” It 
seems unnecessary that these people should 
do this. Every average man already has 
a mission. His mission is to interfere 
with every other average man. There are 
certain churches which do not proselytise. 
For my part, I admire them for that 
if I admire them for nothing else. They 
do not save a man by destroying his 
happiness. They do not infringe upon the 
liberty of the subject. One notes that the 


people who are keenest to act the missionary 
to others, are also keenest to resent other 
people acting the missionary to them. A 
“religious” paper some time ago actually 
applauded a mob which had assaulted 
some Mormon missionaries in the streets 


of Manchester. That religious paper 
said, right out, that those Mormons 
had only received what they deserved. 
To the conductors of that paper, the 
idea that Mormons should “come the 
missionary” over us was dreadful. But 
that we should “ come the missionary ” over 
Mormons, that was simply our bounden 
duty and was written in the skies. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Odd how indignant 
some folks become if you apply this truism 
to them. They feel fit to burn you at the 
stake, 

I have sometimes felt, when I have been 
in a more than usually wicked and 
malicious mood, that, if I were a billionaire, 
I should like to spend my millions in 
establishing, on a firm basis, say a Moham- 
medan propaganda. I would build a mosque 
in every great town, and do the thing in 
style. I venture to prophesy that those 
Mohammedan missionaries would gain as 
many converts in England as our mis- 
sionaries gain among the Mohammedans. 
But would not our missionaries and their 
supporters revile! The very men who are 
appealing to heaven and earth because our 
missionaries are violently objected to by the 
Chinese, and not even suffered by Moham- 
megan communities. 

Liberty of conscience ” is a phrase which 





means to most men liberty only for their 
own consciences. You say that everybody 
knows that? But they don’t; or, at 
best, men only know it of other men and 
not of themselves! ‘‘Toleration” means 
to most of us that we must be tolerated, 
our crotchets, and our fads, and our 
idiosyncrasies, not that we must tolerate 
the crotchets, and the fads, and. the 
idiosyncrasiesof others. Perishthethought ! 
“Liberty of the subject” is a legal catch- 
word or a party catchword now and then. 
How many of us consider that a man’s 
liberty can be whittled away, “here a little, 
and there a little,” until there is none of it 
left at all? So that we are bound who 
ought to be free 

We are told ‘that the height of polite- 
ness consists in a man, who knows all 
about the subject in hand, listening, with 
courteous attention, to the man who 
knows nothing about it. One begins to 
think that the truly great man is the man 
who, knowing that his friend differs from 
him on every point, allows him to differ, 
and still remains his friend. After all, 
it is the little people who won't let us 
alone. Some of them may be clever, but 
they are not great, not truly great,/ It is 
the little men who remark on is fact of 
our wearing turn-down collfirs when 
“ stand-ups” are the fashion of the hour. 
Great men realise that trifles form the sum 
of human happiness, so they let them alone. 
Great men realise how dear our own small 
peculiarities are to each of us, so they do 
not gall us by attempts at improving them 
away. It is the little men who do these 
things. It is the little men who want us 
to go to bed at ten because they want to 
go to bed at ten, and who want us to get 
up at six o’clock because they want to get 
up at six. Unfortunately the world is 
made up of little men. 

It would almost seem as if worse were 
coming. We are threatened with a dead 
level of uniformity. Centralisation is all 
the cry—organisation. Individualism is to 
be stamped out. We are all to be of one 
pattern. We are not all to have our own 
tastes. We are all to have one taste. We 
are not each to do the thing he likes in the 
way he likes to do it. We are all to do 
the same thing in the same way. If a man 
shall do it in his own way, woe betide him ! 
He is a blackleg, worse than a thief! In 
short, we are no longer to live our own 
lives, but the lives of other men. In the 
liberty that is to be, the liberty of the 
subject is doomed. 
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Well, we shall see, ‘Those see most who 
live longest. The Puritans had their day. 


The reaction of the Restoration followed. 
Nothing seems so sure as that the things 
of to-day are not the things of to-morrow. 
It is fortunate that to some of us the Veiled 
Figure of the Future always holds in her 
hands the apples of gold. 





BIRD SUPERSTITIONS AND 
CURIOSITIES. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


Ir is marvellously surprising what an 
amount of superstition .has during the 
course of ages, since they were first 
created, grown up and clustered around 
our beautiful feathered songsters. None 
are too beautiful, and none too sweet 
singers to escape the taint; indeed, it 
would almost appear as though beauty 
and musical charm had rather added to 
than taken from the superstitions which 
have been invented in one age and 
another. These are not confined to one 
land, but in some form are common to all. 
But of the superstitions I have to chronicle, 
not one is so beautiful as that practised 
at Lucknow. Every morning in the 
market birds are purchased by the 
pious Hindoos that they may set them 
free. This is done as a work of atone- 
ment, in imitation of the Jewish scape- 
goat. The merit is not attributed to the 
Deity, but in a large measure to the bird 
itself, or from its attendant spirit; and 
hence birds of good or bad omen, especially 
kites and crows, are in much demand, and 
are regularly bought and sold for that 
purpose. 

Without further introduction I will 
begin with the “ cuckoo,” In many parts 
of England, in Germany, and in the north 
of Europe, there are numerous supersti- 
tions concerning the cuckoo, all of which, 
however, unite in ascribing to it oracular 
powers. Inthe Maritime Highlands and 
Hebrides, if the cuckoo is first heard by 
one who has not broken his fast, some 
misfortune, it is believed, may be expected. 
Indeed, beside the danger, it is considered 
a reproach to one to have heard the 
cuckoo while hungry. In France, to hear 
the cuckoo for the first time fasting is to 
make the hearer an idle do-nothing for the 
rest of the year, or to numb his limbs for 
the same period. There is a similar belief 
in Somersetshire, Thomas Hall, in 
“ Naturall and Artificiall Conclusions ” 





(1650), says: “A very easie and merry 
conceit to keep off fleas from your beds or 
chambers: Plinie reporteth that if, when 
you first hear the cuckow you mark well 
where your right foot standeth, and take 
up of that earth, the fleas will by no means 
breed, either in your house or chamber, 
where any of the same earth is thrown or 
scattered.” In Northumberland you are 
told that if you are walking on a hard 
road when the cuckoo first calls, the en- 
suing season will be full of calamity for 
you ; to be on soft ground is a very lucky 
omen. In Westphalia the peasants, on 
hearing the cuckoofor the firat time, roll over 
on the grass, in order to ensure themselves 
against the lumbago for the rest of the 
year. This is considered all the more 
likely to be efficacious if the bird should 
repeat the cry while the devotee is on the 
ground. The Bohemians say that the 
cuckoo is a transformed peasant woman, 
who hid herself when she saw the Lord 
Jesus coming, lest she should be obliged 
to give Him a loaf. After He had 
gone she put her head out of a window, 
and cried ‘ Cuckoo,” whereupon she was 
at once changed into the bird of spring, 
while her daughters, who had taken 
compassion on Him, were placed among 
the stars as the Pleiades, The Bo- 
hemians also say that the cuckoo 
once had a crown on her head, till at a 
wedding among birds, at which the hoopoe 
was the bridegroom, she lent it him, and 
has never been able to get it back. This is 
the reason why the cuckoo is always 
saying “ kluku,” which means “ you rascal.” 
The hoopoe replies “idu, idu ”—* I come, 
I come,” but never comes. An Albanian 
legend says there were once two brothers 
and a sister. The latter accidentally killed 
one of her brothers by getting up suddenly 
from her needlework, and piercing him to 
the heart with her scissors, She and the 
surviving brother mourned so much that 
they were turned into birds. He cries out 
to the lost brother by night ‘‘ gjou, gjou,” 
and she by day “ku, ku; ku, ku,” which 
means “ where are you ?” 

In Worcestershire there is a common 
belief that the cuckoo will never be heard 
until Tenbury Fair, or after Pershore Fair 
day, June twenty-sixth. In Shropshire the 
labourers will, on hearing the first notes 
of the cuckoo for the year, leave their work 
and make a holiday for the rest of the day. 
In other parts of England it is considered 
unlucky to have no money in your pockets 
when hearing the first notes of the cuckoo. 
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Another superstition led young women 
early in the morning into the fields, that 
they might hear the cuckoo’s notes. If 
they succeeded they would take off their 
boot and look inside, and there find a hair 
the colour of the man they were to marry. 
Gay, in his “ Shepherd’s Week,” refers to 
this superstition as follows : 

When first the year I heard the cuckoo sing, 

And call with welcome note the budding spring, 

I straightway set a-running with such haste— 
Deb’rah, that won the smock, scarce ran so fast— 
Till spent fcr lack of breath, quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat a-down 

And doff'd my shoe. And by my troth, I swear, 
Therein I spied this yellow frizzled hair, 

As like to Lubberkin’s in curl and hue 

As if upon his comely pate it grew. 


It is a most common belief among the 
peasants in Norfolk that in whatever occu- 
pation you may be engaged when you first 
hear the notes of the cuckoo, that occu- 
pation will occupy most of your time 
during the ensuing year. In the Cornish 


villages they believe that on first hearing 
the cuckoo, if the sounds proceed from the 
right it signifies that you will be pros- 
perous, or, to use the language of the 
country, ‘ you will go vore in the world” ; 
if you hear it from the left ill-luck is 


before you. In Northamptonshire they 
turn the money they may have in their 
pockets and wish for something when they 
hear the notes of the cuckoo for the first 
time in the season. If the wish is within 
the bounds of reason it is sure to be ful- 
filled. 

In all parts of the country one used 
frequently to hear the children cry, when 
they heard the cuckoo sing its note: 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cherry-tree, 

Catch a penny, give it me. 
I never was able to get at the meaning of 
this version. There is, however, another 
version which explains itself : 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cherry-tree, 

Come down, birdie, play with me. 

As the advent of the cuckoo finds the 
season backward or forward, so will the 
prospects of keep for stock and probably 
the rise or fall in prices of corn vary; 80 
that 

If the cuckoo lights on the bare thorn, 
Sell your sheep and keep your corn ; 
But when he lights on the blooming hip, 
Sel your corn and keep your sheep. 

Among the Danes, Mr. Marryat says, 
the following legend of the cuckoo is in 
existence: ‘‘When in the early spring- 
time the voice of the cuckoo is first heard 
in the woods, every village girl kisses her 





hand and asks the question, ‘ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, when shall I be married?’ And 
the old folks, borne down with the rheu- 
matics, enquire: ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, when 
shall I be released from this world’s cares?’ 
As many times as years will elapse before 
the objects of their desires come to pass 
does the bird continue singing his note, 
But as some old people live to an advanced 
age, and many girls die old maids, the poor 
bird has so much to do in answering ques- 
tions put to him that the building season 
goes by; he has no time to make a nest, 
and therefore his mate lays her eggs in 
the nest of the hedge sparrow.” 

In some parts of the world it seems to 
have been an article of bolief that the 
cuckoo was one of the gods who took the 
form of the bird, and it was considered a 
crime to kill it. Its most singular quality 
in this superstitious lore—and this shows 
the universality of superstition—was the 
power of telling how long people would 
live, the faith of which is still preserved 
among the peasantry of many parts of 
England, France, and Germany, and the 
north of Europe generally, In Poland, 
says De Gubornalis, “it was a capital 
crime to kill a cuckoo, because the old 
Sclavonic mythological deity used to change 
himeelf into the form of that bird, in order 
to announce to mortals the number of years 
they had to live.” Czsarius, of Heister- 
bach, writing in 1221, says: ‘A ‘con- 
verse’ in a certain monastery, that is a 
layman who had become a monk, was 
walking out one day, when, hearing a 
cuckoo, and counting the number of times 
its note was repeated, he found it to be 
twenty-two. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘if Iam yet 
to live twenty-two years more, why should 
I mortify myself all this long time in a 
monastery? I will return to the world 
and give myself up to the enjoyment of 
its pleasures for twenty years, and then I 
shall have two years to repent in.’ So he 
returned to the world and lived joyously 
two years; and then he died, losing twenty 
out of his reckoning.” 

In Wright’s selection of Latin stories, 
there is an account of a woman described 
as lying on her death-bed, when her 
daughter urged her to send for a priest 
that she might confess her sins, to whom 
her mother replied: ‘Why? If I am ill 
to-day, to-morrow or next day I shall be 
well.” But the daughter, seeing she became 
worse, brought in several of her neighbours, 
who urged the same thing, to whom she 
said : “‘ What do you talk about? or, what 
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do you fear? I shall not die these twelve 
years ; I have heard the cuckoo who told 
me so.” At length she became speechless 
and was at the point of death. Then her 
daughter sent for the priest, who came, 
bringing what was necessary, to perform 
the last duties, and approaching her he 
asked her if she had anything to confess. 
All she said was “Kuckuc” (cuckoo). 
Again the priest offered her the sacrament 
and asked her if she believed the Lord 
was her Saviour, and she replied “ Kuckuce,” 
so the priest went away, and shortly after- 
wards she died. 

In a celebrated French romance of the 
thirteenth century, published by Meon, a 
Monsieur Ronart and his wife hear the 
cuckoo’s notes early in the morning as 
they lie awake, talking and planning what 
they will do and be in the future that lies 
before them, Monsieur Renart thinks he 
would like to know how many years will 
be given him in which to enjoy life, so he 
implores the cuckoo to tell him. ‘“‘ Cackoo, 
tell me truth, how many years have I to 
live? I wish very much to know, cuckoo.” 
The cuckoo answered promptly thirteen 
times. Then Monsieur Renart turns to 
his wife and embraces her. “Did you 
hear?” he asks. ‘ Sir,” said Madame 
Emengart, being a dutiful wife, and very 
respectful to her lord and master, “ sir, I 
heard gladly, and demand you will kiss 
me.” “Dame,” said he, “I am quite 
rejoiced,” 

A very common rhyme in England re- 
garding the period when the cuckoo is 
first heard, is this : 

In April the cuckoo shows his bill, 
In May he is singing all day ; 

In June he changes his tune, 

In July he prepares to fly ; 

In August fly he must, 


For a cuckoo in September 
Not a soul can remember. 


In Northamptonshire they say that the 


Cuckoo comes in April, 
Sings a song in May, 

Sings another in the middle of June, 
In July flies away. 


The cuckoo begins early in the season 
with the interval of a minor third, proceeds 
to a major third, next to a fourth, then a 
fifth, after which his voice breaks without 
attaining a minor sixth, This deflection 
of voice is alluded to in an epigram of 
John Heywood (1587), thus: 


In April the koo koo can sing her song by rote, 

In June ofttime she cannot sing a note ; 

At first koo koo, koo koo, sing still she can do, 

At last kooke, kooke, kooke, six kookes to one koo. 





There is again an old rhyme which tells 
us that 

The cuckoo is a bonny bird,’ 
She sings as she flies ; 

She brings us good tidings, 
She tells us no lies. 

She sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear, 

And she sings “‘ cuckoo!” 
Three months in the year. 

Pennant, in his “ Zoology,” remarks 
that ‘the cuckoo’s note is so uniform that 
his name in all languages seems to have 
been derived from it, and in all other 
countries it is used in the same reproachful 
sense— 

The plain song cuckoo grey 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not answer nay. 
The reproach seems to arise from this bird 
making use of the bed or nest of another 
to deposit her eggs in, leaving the care of 
her young toa wrong parent; but Juvenal, 
vi. 275, with more justice, gives the infamy 
to the bird in whose nest the supposititious 
eggs were laid: ‘Tu tibi tunc curruca 
places.’ ” 

The cuckoo is the subject of one of the 
oldest English songs now remaining, and is 
to be found in the Harleian MS., No. 978. 
It dates from the thirteenth century, and 
is accompanied with musical notes—the 
oldest example of secular music extant. It* 
is in old English, but may be easily trans- 
lated : 


Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu ; 
Groweth séd and bloweth méd, 
And springeth the wde nu. 
Sing Cuccu ! 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth (goes to fern) ; 
Maurie sing cucu, 
Cuccu! Cuccu! 


Wel sings the, cuccu ; 
Ne swik (never cease) thu naver nu. 

In spite of the disgraceful deeds with 
which the cuckoo is credited, the poets 
have, in all ages, since the revival of that 
form of literature in England, vied with 
each other in singing its praises. But the 
greatest and best of all the cuckoo poets 
was William Wordsworth. Here are two 
of the verses he wrote about the cuckoo : 

O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
T hear thee and rejoice : 


O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ! 


Chaucer links the cuckoo with the night- 
ingale, and John Logan has sent down his 
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own name to posterity in a sweet poem. 
He says: 
Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy seng, 
No winter in thy year. 


The absurd name of cuckoo-spit is given 
to the froth seen upon blades of grass and 
shrubs, from a notion that it is the spittle 
of the cuckoo, on account of its being so 
plentiful about the time of the arrival of 
that bird. The froth is, however, expelled 
by an insect named “ Cicado spinnaria,” 
which has first sucked in the sap of the 
plant or tree. A stupid fellow, seeing this 
froth on almost every blade in his garden, 
wondered where all the cuckoos had come 
from to produce it. 

If, says an old dream-book, you dream 
that you hear the cuckoo, your sweetheart 
will prove a coquette, It also states that 
dreaming of this herald of summer predicts 
to the dreamer trials and difficulties in love ; 
but foretells that he will ultimately marry 
his intended and be happy for some few 
years, that he will be a widower before he 
is thirty-three, and never marry again. If 


a@ young woman dreams of hearing the 
cuckoo, it tells her that her sweetheart is 
false to her. 


A good many superstitions are prevalent 
up and down the country respecting the 
robin ; for instance, it is said that whenever 
two or three robins get together they are 
sure to fight, when the two-year-olds kill 
the three-year-olds, There never is a 
superabundance of robins, although they 
are regarded as sacred, and much sympathy 
is expressed on their behalf. Very few 
persons will kill a robin, and even boys 
are heard to say : 


The robin and the wren 
Is the Lord Almighty’s cock and hen. 


In Suffolk it is said that if you take 
robins’ eggs you will get your legs broken. 
In some parts of Scotland the song of the 
robin is held to augur no good to the sick 
person who hears it, and to those super- 
stitiously inclined, much anxiety is some- 
times caused when its notes are heard 
near & house where any one happens to 
be ill. An old country adage relates that 

A robin in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage, 
doubtless referring to the fact that so 
tame a bird should not be kept in confine- 
— Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that 
The robin, aye, the redbreast, 
The robin and the wren, 
If ye take them out their nest 
Ye’ll never thrive again. 





In Yorkshire it is a common belief that 
if a robin is killed, the household cow will 
give bloody milk, and up to the present 
day the country folk allege that instances 
of this are known among them. Siill 
further north it is said that if a robin 
should die in your grasp your hand will 
ever afterwards shake as with the palsy. 
In Cornwall they have a couplet which 
tells that 


He who hurts the robin or the wren, 
On sea or land will ne'er do well again. 


In Pott’s poems (1780), there is this 
reference : 

For ever from his threshold fly 

Who, void of honour, once shall try, 

With base, inhospitable breast, 

To bar the freedom of his guest ; 

O rather seek the peasant’s shed, 

For he will give thee wasted bread, 

And fear some new calamity, 

Should any there spread snares for thee. 

A very common superstition, and one 
that is believed in wherever Christianity 
has penetrated, is that the red on the 
breast of the robin was the result of 
plucking a spike out of the Saviour’s 
crown of thorns while he was on the way 
to Calvary, In the act of doing this a 
drop of blood fell on the bird’s breast, 
which remained there, and has been trans- 
mitted to posterity. There is also another 
legend that far away there is a land of 
woe, darkness, spirits of evil, and fire. 
Day by day this little bird bears in his 
bill a drop of water to quench the flame. 
So near the burning stream does he fly 
that his feathers are scorched, and hence 
he is named “bron rhuddn” or burnt 
breast, 

“One of the most musical of Indian 
birds,” says the Rev. S. Langdon, “is the 
Ceylon robin (Copsychus saularis), called 
by the Candyans Pahan Richeha, the Bird 
of Dawn. One of the first sounds to be 
heard on opening the bedroom window on 
rising is the Ceylon robin’s melodious 
song. In appearance it bears no indistinct 
resemblance to the English magpie, and 
like that bird it has a great reputation 
for ill luck, which is not dependent on 
numbers, as in the case of the magpie.” 

George Smith, in his “Six Pastorals” 
(1770), refers to the superstition about 
taking a robin’s nest: 


I found a robin’s nest within our shed, 

And in the barn a wren has young ones bred. 
I never take away their nest, nor try 

To catch the old ones, lest a friend should die. 
Dick took a wren’s nest from his cottage side, 
And ere a twelvemonth past his mother dy’d. 


Writiog to “‘ Land and Water,” the late 
Mr, Frank Buckland remarked that ‘when 
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examining, with my late friend Mr. 
Thomas Ashworth, the oyster-beds on the 
south side of Galway Bay, Ireland, we 
saw outside a village a number of men 
and boys collected together under a hedge. 
From their movements it was evident 
that something was up. We therefore 
stopped and asked them what was going 
on. They told us they were going to 
‘Hunt the wren.’ 

“‘¢ What in the world can be the mean- 
ing of hunting the wren?’ said I to our 
excellent friend and correspondent, Mr, 
Kinahan, of the Geological Survey. ‘ Why 
in the name of fortune do these great 
hulking fellows turn out in a body to hunt 
a poor harmless little bird like the wren ?’ 

“*Let me see,’ was the answer; ‘by 
Jove, it’s Saint Stephen’s Day! I know not 
the reason why this should be the case, 
but have you never heard the lines about 
the bird ? 


The wren, the wren, 
The king of all birds, 
On Saint Stephen’s Day 
Was caught in the furze. 
Though she is small, 
Her family’s great, 
Out with your money, 
And give us a trate.’ 


‘©* How in the world,’ said I, ‘could a 
little bird like the wren ever become the 
king of birds ?’ 

“*QOh! don’t you know that?’ says my 
friend. ‘One day all the birds collected 
together, and agreed to elect as a king the 
bird that could go up highest in the air. 
All the birds, therefore, at once began to 
fly up as high as they could, till at last the 
eagle got so high that no other bird could 
come near him. When he saw that he 


had no competitors in his aérial position, 
he came down again to the earth and 


claimed to be elected king. “Stop a 
minute,” cried the wren, ‘not quite so fast, 
if you please; I was the bird that went 
the highest, for I have been sitting on the 
eagle’s back all the time, and have been 
higher than the eagle. You must make 
me the king of birds.”’ 

“¢That must have been an Irish wren, 
says I, 

“* Bedad ! so he was,’ said Kinahan,” 

The practice of hunting the wren in 
Ireland is thus referred to in an old 
nursery rhyme : 


Let’s go to the wood ! said Richard to Robin, 
Let’s go to the wood ! said Robin to Bobbin, 
Let's go to the wood! said John all alone, 
Let’s go to the wood ! said every one 








What shall we do there? said Richard to Robin, 
What shall we do there? said Robin to Bobbin, 
What shall we do there? said John all alone, 
What shall we do there? said every one. 


We will hunt a wren, said Richard to Robin, 

We will hunt a wren, said Robin to Bobbin, 

We will hunt a wren, said John all alone, 

We will hunt a wren, said every one. 

Ridiculous as it may appear, it is within 
the limits of bare possibility that we have 
here a scrap of old British, or it may be 
Druidic poetry. 

A reason assigned for the hunting of 
the wren on Saint Stephen’s Day is that, 
when the Saint was being brought to 
execution, he was escaping from his 
gaolers, when a wren flew into the face of 
one of them and woke him. A newer 
version relates that on one occasion the 
forcesof James the Second were on the point 
of surprising King William’s army, early in 
the morning, when some wrens, attracted, 
probably, by the fragments of the repast 
of the preceding night, alighted on the 
head of a drum, which had served for a 
table, and the noise of their bills in the 
act of picking up the crumbs awoke the 
drummer, who saw the danger, instantly 
beat to arms, and saved William’s army 
from defeat. The wren, accordingly, has 
always been a favourite with the Orange 
party. 

In the Isle of Man the favourite pastime 
on Christmas Day is the hunting of the 
wren, and, says Mr. Brand, has been. the 
favourite amusement from time imme- 
morial. It is founded on tradition that a 
syren fairy once upon a time infatuated 
the warriors of Mona, and by her charms 
decoyed them into the sea, where they 
were drowned. She had thus well-nigh 
stripped the country of its chivalry, when 
a knight sprang up, so bold and artful 
that he had encompassed the death of the 
enchantrese, but that she escaped by taking 
the form of a wren. The knight, however, 
cast on her a spell by which she was 
condemned to appear on every Christmas 
Day in the same form, with the definite 
sentence that she should ultimately perish 
by human hands. From that time to this, 
once every year from dawn to even, men 
and boys, with sticks and stones, pursue, 
pelt, and punish the whole family of wrens, 
in the hope that the fairy one may fall into 
their hands, The feathers of the slain are 
craved as charms to preserve mariners from 
shipwreck ; and many a Jack Tar conceals 
them in his bosom, The sport ended, the 
supposed witch wren is, on Saint Stephen's 
Day, December the twenty-sixth, affixed to 
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the top of a pole decked with evergreens and 
ribbons, and as her bearers march through 
the town in marshalled triumph, amid the 
blowing of horns, they sing some doggerel 
lines, each ending with “Says Robin to 
Bobbin.” The sport is now pursued merely 
for the sake of the pence gained from 
the exhibition and the sale of the wrens’ 
feathers. 

There is a superstition that happy is the 
person on whom a wren alights; he or she 
will for a long time be lucky in everything. 
And it is alsoa great stroke of good luck if 
he or she sees a wren drop a feather, and 
securesit, ‘Ter quaterque beati” are such 
people, since they will be happy until they 
enter a church, or as some say till they 
wrong or deceive any one. 

When robins are seen near houses, and 
when sparrows chirp a great deal, then be 
prepared for wet weather. So says a piece 
of ancient proverbial philosophy, which 
experience has shown is not very far 
wrong. In India the flesh and the brains 
of the common sparrow, particularly of the 
male bird, are held in great repute for the 
cure of certain diseases. Certain species of 
them are used in making love potions, and 
are administered by rejected suitors to the 
objects of their adoration. To dream that 
you see sparrows jumping about your door- 
step is a sign of good fortune attending 
upon any project that you may have set 
your mind upon accomplishing. 
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CHAPTER II. MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER, 


A WEEK later I said good-bye for ever to 
my life with the Tarrants and to the old 
quarters. Major Tarrant had departed to 
Lincolnshire, taking Lulu and Tottie with 
him as an unexpected treat for their grand- 
mamma. Algy was at the camp, the others 
were disposed of as their prudent mamma 
had planned, and she was off with her big 
boxes and Mrs. Crofton to Paris. I had 
faithfully obeyed her behests to the last. 
The house was scrubbed and scoured, 
swept and garnished from top to bottom ; 
the art-muslins in the drawing-room had 
been freshly draped, like forgotten dusters, 
over chipped frames and brackets; the 
eabots, tambourines, old hats and fans, 
that adorned the walls, newly beribboned ; 





untrustworthy legs of bedsteads and tables 
artfully shored up; and missing teacups 
and fireirons, cracked panes and leaking 
pipes duly squabbled over with the land- 
lord and the incoming tenant. All was 
done at last, and Mrs, Gruby, the char- 
woman, was clearing away my last meal 
in the basement, while I wandered up and 
down, keys in hand, waiting restlessly to 
give over the house to the new-comers. 
“You're ‘journey-proud,’ miss,” said 
good Mrs, Gruby, toiling upstairs after me, 
‘to send them beautiful chops away! [I'll 


take your box down now, but you're not 
going to try for the six o’clock train, are 
you? You'll never get through the in- 
Why can’t you wait for 


ventory in time. 
the next?” 

Why, indeed! I asked myself that 
question many a time in the days to 
come, 

“T want to get up to town early. Do 
get me acab, I can have the luggage put 
on all ready, and I think I see Mr. Wads- 
worth coming along the Crescent now.” 

I hardly knew myself in the looking- 
glass as I spoke, hastily putting on my 
hat. I was flushed, excited, eager. The 
curious sense of independence, of acting 
for the first time in my life without refer- 
ence to any one else, was mounting to 
my head like wine. I expected to feel 
miserable, fearful, overwhelmed with dread 
of the wide strange world into which I 
must plunge alone. I kept reminding my- 
self of my forlorn condition, and that the 
Tarrants had cut themselves off from me 
absolutely and finally ; Mrs. Tarrant with 
many kisses and protestations, the Major 
bestowing a few gruff kindly words, a 
letter to serve as a testimonia!, uncompli- 
mentary but strictly fair, and a good, 
useful travelling-bag on me. My future 
was an absolute blank, in which I could 
discern no chance or hope of an engage- 
ment to stand between me and starvation ; 
my past was as thoroughly done with and 
thrown aside as my old school-room dress, 
fairly worn to rags in the work of house- 
cleaning, which Mrs. Gruby was bundling 
up to carry away with her. 

Perhaps it was the new hat and gown 
which transmogrified me in my own eyes. 
I had no time for a second look, for Mr 
Wadsworth’s foot was on the stair. I 
fairly swept the good man along in the 
tide of my feverish energy, and long before 
five we had got through, and I was 
driving to the station in fair time for 
my train. 
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I need not have hurried. The train 
was in the station as I drove up, but 
there it remained for some minutes more. 
Extra carriages were being added, and a 
party of soldiers from the camp were en- 
training. Third-class room there was none. 
Passengers like myself were rushing 
desperately from one end of the plat- 
form to the otber, or being stowed reck- 
lessly away by agitated porters wherever 
they would go. I ran up and down the 
length of several carriages, seeing nothing 
but tightly packed helmets and red coats, 
and was tugging frantically at the door 
of a smoking compartment, when a voice 
called from the next window languidly 
but imperatively, ‘Here, porter! That 
lady may come in with me. Unlock the 
door, please.” The porter hustled me 
towards a carrisga marked ‘ engaged,” 
and I was dexterously hoisted up and 
shoved in, the door relocked, and the 
train off before I had time to recover 
my breath, and gasp my thanks to the 
lady who had interfered in my behalf. 

She sat in her corner smiling a little 
at my wild looks and panting speech, 
which ended in a dismayed cry : 

“This is a first-class carriage! What 
shall I do?” 

“Tt will be all right. I engaged it 
all at Dover, but I got so tired of being 
alone, that I thought I would look out for 
some lady to come in with me. I had 
forgotten the tunnels, you know. Thera 
are tunnels on this line, are there not?” 

I said I believed so. 

‘* And I hate the dark. Can you bear 
being alone in the dark? It will be 
quite night before we get to London, will 
it not?” 

“TI think so. This is a slow train, and 
very much behind its time already.” 

“Ab, I ought to have waited and taken 
the express, but I didn’t understand the 
time-bill. I never do. Josephine would 
have known.” 

She spoke in a little level childish 
voice, with an injured tone in it, as if 
she were very sorry for herself for some 
reason. She was pale, dark, and pretty, 
with a sweet weak mouth and wander- 
ing brown eyes. She was inclined to be 
stout, and her age, I fancied, must be 
between thirty and forty, though I might 
have been ten years wrong in my guess 
either way easily. Her dress was plain 
black, as plain as my own but many 
times more costly, as even I could see, 
and her travelling-wrap tossed on the 





seat beside her was lined with rich fur. 
By the time I had noticed this I became 
ashamed of myself for staring, and open- 
ing a paper which I had bought, turned 
to the advertisement column. My fellow- 
traveller took up a French novel, tossed 
it away presently, and yawned audibly. 
Then she fidgeted with the window-strap, 
and looked out for afew minutes; then 
she pulled her long gloves off, and I 
thought was going to speak to me, but 
I was too shy to respond, and presently 
she became perfectly still, I read on for 
a minute or so longer, and then stole 
a glance at her. Her face was turned 
from me, one hand was holding her 
bonnet-strings, the other, sparkling with 
diamonds on its plump white fingers, 
hung down limp beside her. She had 
fainted dead away. 

I had had some rough and ready ex- 
perience in such cases, so I ventured to lay 
her gently down, take her bonnet off her 
beautiful, untidily-dressed hair, and un- 
fasten her stiff high collar and the clasp 
of her tight belt. Then I dropped the 
window and rummaged the open travelling- 
bag for restoratives. 

I found a flask of eau-de-cologne and some 
smelling salts, by the help of which I soon 
brought the colour back into her cheeks, 
Her eyes unclosed and she looked piteously 
into my face. 

“T was afraid of this,” she murmured. 
“IT haven’ ate or slept since I started. I 
have travelled day and night.” 

“Then you have been very foolish,” I 
declared curtly. ‘‘ Especially if you knew 
you were delicate. Why didn’t you bring 
a maid?” 

“ Josephine wouldn’t come farther than 
Paris, She's to be married to-morrow. 
He’s a courier, and I know he'll beat her; 
but she wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“ Why couldn’t you get some one else?” 

‘Mrs, Maddison promised to find me 
one in Paris and to meet me with her at 
the station as I came through. I did tele- 
grapb the train to her, but I don’t think 
I put the right hotel. I had lost her 
address and Josephine didn’t know it. I 
had no one to consult or help me, Jose- 
phine was so wrapped up in her own 
affairs. And then I was in such a hurry. 
Mariel’s letter said——-but you won’t un- 
derstand.” 

She purred all this out in a gentle, 
deprecating tone, as if she expected me to 
fiud fault with her. 

I did want to scold some one, 
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“What did Josephine mean by letting 
you start without something to eat in your 
bag? Or why couldn’t you get some 
luncheon at Dover?” 

‘*T was too ill, and I did so want to 
get on at once. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in that basket, I don’t know. I 
never looked.” 

I lifted a small luncheon basket down 
from the rack. It contained some very 
yellow and leathery-looking chicken, a 
flinty roll smelling of rancid butter, some 
grapes in a mouldy fermented mass, and 
other relics of a dainty meal the worse for 
keeping, Fortunately the bottle of light 
wine was still available, and some biscuits 
and a packet of sweetmeats rewarded 
further research. She had got interested 
in my quest and now sat up briskly, sip- 
ping the wine and nibbling the chocolate, 
which she insisted on my sharing. 

‘*It was too bad of the Maddisons being 
away,” she plained, “the very first time I 
wanted anybody to help me. And I knew 
no one else in the place, except young 
Scherer, and they had made me drop him 
of course when we found out who he was, 
so I couldn’t ask him to advise me, though 
I’m sure he’d have been far more use than 
the Maddisons, even if they had been there 
still, Don’t you think people’s friends are 
very unsatisfactory as a rule?” 

**T never had any, so I can’t say.” 

“And [ begged Mrs, Maddison — it 
made the telegram cost ever so much extra 
—if she couldn’t meet me in Paris to 
write to Dover and give me a lawyer’s 
address. Just fancy how awkward it will 
be! Alone in London, quite alone! I 
can’t go about asking the first person I 
meet: ‘Do you know a respectable law- 


yer?’ Perhaps they can tell me at the 
hotel at the terminus. Do you know 
anything about it?” 

I shook my head. 


*T am as strange in London as you are, 
and as lonely.” 

She looked at me interestedly, and 
seemed about to speak, but checked her- 
self. 

**T think I can help you,” I went on, 
moved by a sudden suggestion. “I have 
had the address of a very nice hotel for 
ladies given to me.” 

Major Tarrant had mentioned it to me 
in case of my wanting a shelter. I took 
the envelope from an old letter I had with 
me and wrote down the address for her. 
She smiled vaguely as I gave it to her, and 
pocketed it without even reading it. 





“ Thank you so much. Shall you mind 
telling the cabman to take me there, or, 
perhaps, if you are going there yourself 
you would let me go with you?” 

“T am going to a home for governesses 
if they can take me in; if not, to the 
cheapest lodgings I can find.” 

“A governess? Then you want a place, 
don’t you? Oh, do stay with me. I took 
a fancy to you the moment lsawyou. You 
needn’t go anywhere just yet, need you? 
Stay with me, I’m sure you are just the 
sort of person I want.” 

“T can’t replace Josephine,” I said 
shortly, in my surprise. She looked 
honestly astonished. “I never thought 
of asking such a thing! I never supposed 
you were a maid! But,” looking timidly 
into my unpromising face, “you won’t mind 
seeing after a maid for me, will you? And 
you would find a lawyer for me? And, 
perhaps, you would tell me what to do 
when I find one? ” 

She stopped, deterred by my ungracious 
looks — ungracious from sheer astonish- 
ment, not so much at her inconceivable 
folly in making such an offer, as at my 
own in feeling so unaccountably moved to 
accept it. 

It must have been the recoil after those 
long years of repression and steady mo- 
notonous routine that made me so recklessly 
desirous of rushing off the beaten track 
into the first trace of an adventure that 
presented itself ; or was it my real nature 
to be impulsive, regardless of consequences, 
fascinated by everything verging on the 
irregular and unconventional ? 

“You are doing a very extraordinary 
thing, Mrs, Vernon ”—I saw the name on 
the travelling-bag —I answered at last, 
trying to be commonly sensible. ‘You 
know nothing of me.” 

“ And you know nothing of me, so we’re 
equal,” she laughed, with the pleased look 
of a child who is getting its way. 

“T may be a disreputable adventuress.” 

“So may L” Her face fell suddenly. 
‘“You may hear worse things than that 
said about me, perhaps, by those wicked 
lawyers, unless I can get one of my own to 
defend me, You will help me, won't 
you?” 

Her lip quivered and tears began to 
gather in her eyes. I saw she was worn 
out either with travel or anxiety. The 
miles were flying past us as I hesitated, 
London drawing nearer. I knew when it 
came to the point that I could not bear to 
leave her to fight her way alone. I gave in. 
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“ Before you quite decide I should like 
you to read this, It is a testimonial from 
my late employer, Major Tarrant of the 
19th———” 

She caught the letter from my hand, 
turned it over without reading a word, 
and pocketed it as she had the other. 

“ There, that’s settled it! I’ve accepted 
your testimonial and you're engaged to me. 
I haven’t a notion what’s in it, and I don’t 
care, I'll give you a much better one 
when you leave me. Oh, I’m so pleased ! 
Now I needn’t write and ask’ Mrs, 
Maddison to come to me, as I thought of 
doing. I had got so tired of her, and he 
was unbearable. He actually lit his pipe 
in my room one morning while I was at 
breakfast! ‘Don’t you hate people when 
they get too intimate ?” 

*T hope I shall never get too intimate.” 

“Oh, you—you’re quite another sort of 
person. You look like a lady, and poor 
Mrs. Maddison sometimes — well, never 
mind her now. Let us settle what we 
shall do first. We will go to your hotel 
and ask them there about a lawyer. 
Perhaps we can see one to-morrow. And 
a maid. Where shall I get a maid? 
Look at my hair, isn’t it awful?” 

She brushed the crumbs from her skirt, 
settled her dress, but without putting on 
either bonnet or gloves, and nestled her- 
self in the corner again quite contentedly, 
while I sat bolt upright, trying to consider 
soberly the duties I had undertaken. 

“‘T can try and dress your hair for a 
day or two and keep your things in order. 
Or I could write letters from your dic- 
tation and keep accounts for you. Other- 
wise, I shan’t be much good. I know 
nothing of society or business matters.” 

“Ob, but you are clever; I’m sure you 
are. And you will see after the luggage, 
and pay the cabs and take care of my 
purse. Here it is, I know I shall lose it 
if you don’t keep it.” She pulled outa 
thick russia-leather purse and pocket-book 
and handed it to me. ‘“ And perhaps you 
will take these as well.” 

“These” were papers tied into an untidy 
parcel, 

“T know if I pack them up I shall never 
remember where to find them again. 
Besides, they must be at hand for the 
lawyer to see. I don’t know whether they 
are of any use after all. It was Josephine 
made me look for them and bring them. 
The lawyer would know, would he not?” 

I deferred answering this difficult ques- 
tion till I had carefully stowed purse and 





papers in my old-fashioned pocket slung to 
my side under my dress-skirt. By the time 
they were secured she had put her feet up, 
and, I rejoiced to see, was arranging her- 
self for a rest. I made her cloak into a 
pillow for her, and began in my old-maidish 
fashion to tidy the carriage, putting the 
scattered articles back in the travelling- 
bag and throwing the rubbish out of the 
window. 

‘*‘T should like to tell you all about it,” 
she began suddenly. “It all looks so 
different to me now when I come to think 
it over. I have been a most unhappy 
woman ; but I’m sure—I’m sure it was not 
through my fault. DoTI look as if I had 
been very wicked }” 

I shook my head decidedly. 

‘Not the least. I should never believe 
it.” 

“T knew you'd say so!” she cried tri- 
umphantly. ‘ They won’t do anything to 
me for coming back again, Josephine says. 
And if I once come home I feel as if I 
must see Muriel or die. I knowI didn’t 
care properly for her once, I never did 
like little children. They said I never 
cared for her at all. But now to hear that 
she is grown up and like what I was once, 
only not beautiful—that is what she says 
herself — you shall read her letter; and 
that I am the only one who can help her. 
I have thought of nothing else day or 
night ever since.” 

She spoke incoherently, half to herself, 
her eyes fixed on some fancied picture, a 
tiny fold of anxiety on her white forehead, 
but a soft little smile playing about her 
lips, I watched her, wondering a little 
as I put the basket back in the rack above 
the seat. In that instant came a sudden 
sickening jar and jerk, I was flung 
violently forwards and sideways, amidst 
the crashing of glass and horrid sounds of 
wrenching, rending, splintering. I was 
stunned and blinded for the moment, that 
was all, I felt no pain or hurt, and when 
I opened my eyes I was lying on my back, 
my head on the cushioned side of the 
carriage, looking up to the quiet evening 
sky with one little silver star twinkling 
dimly out just above me. 

The carriage was completely overturned. 
I was looking at the sky through a huge 
jagged rent where one side had been 
smashed away. The splintered end of a 
mass of wood or iron hung menacingly 
above me, and great shattered fragments 
lay across me, not so as to crush or injure, 
but rendering me unable to move, 
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I could twist myself round a little, and 
by degrees raised myself on my elbow and 
looked anxiously around for my fellow- 
passenger. In my ears rang piercing 
shrieks, groans, shouts of men, and the 
screaming whistle of the engine. I made 
out the embankment high above me, with 
the train and engine and figures of men 
passing to and fro, looking dispropor- 
tionately large and black against the esky. 
I heard afterwards that a coupling had 
given way, and a heavy luggage van, 
erked from the rails, had run over the 
embankment, carrying the end of the train 
with it. Fortunately, the carriages were 
nearly all empty, as they had been occupied 
by the soldiers who had detrained at a 
previous station. 

“You are alive!” I heard a mufiled 
voice gasp close to me. “I thought we 
were all killed.” 

I turned a little farther round. I was 
only pinioned at the knee. Then I saw 


her lying just beyond me, buried under a 
heap of débris, her-head and arm only free. 
She was ghastly white, and the blood 
streamed across her face from a gash on 
her forehead. Now and then she moaned 
faintly with closed eyes. I managed to 


draw my handkerchief from my jacket 
pocket, and stretching over to her, wiped 
the blood from her eyes and tried to clear 
off the broken glass that lay on her neck 
and shoulder. She looked at me and took 
the handkerchief and held it against the 
cut. 

“You are safe—you will live and get 
out of this?” 

‘They will come to us soon,” I answered. 
“T see lanterns and men with pickaxes.” 

“Too late for me,” she gasped. ‘Iam 





done no good by coming home after all. 
Will you see to it? Those papers—not 
for Muriel to see, No—no; but take her 
these.” 

She stretshed out her hand, and I under- 
stood she meant me to take off her rings. 
I slipped them on my own fingers. 

“Tf I live, Pl find her and give her 
them.” 

“Now take this too.” Her hand went 
to her throat, where before, when she 
fainted, I had noticed the glitter of 
diamonds. ‘I can undo the clasp. Hero” 
—she held out the velvet band wet with 
blood—“ the locket is for you—for your- 
self. But let her see it. She will know 
that I never forgot her. Take everything 
of mine—money—the jewels in my boxes. 
They are all for you—but do your best for 
her. The papers?” 

“T have them safe—I can feel them 
under me.” 

“Read them—do the best you can for 
my girl—for Muriel’s sake.” 

“ Heaven helping me, I will,” I said 
solemnly, laying my hand on hers. 

* You will live. They are coming very 
near now.” 

Th2 vo'ces were close at hand. There 
were sounds of blows and crashing wood, 
as if they were clearing the wreckage 
of the next carriage, with now and then a 
piercing cry, voices raised in pity or calls 
of encouragement. 

I saw her face grow wild with sudden 
horror, and looked up. The great jagged 
mass of wood and iron that overhung us, 
dislodged from its support, was waverin 
against the sky. It lurched, swayed, a 
—as I buried my face in my arm, not to 
see my death approaching—came crashing 
down upon us, 








dying. But I want you—— Liston. I’ve 
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